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AN ELECTORATE OF MEN AND 
WOMEN 

BY FRANCIS H. BLACKWELL 



In the year 1848 there was conceived in the United States 
the embryo of a movement which, naturally evolved by 
growing democracy, has since made its way into every legis- 
lative hall of our country ; has more than once convulsed the 
British House of Parliament, and is to-day engaging the 
attention of all classes of people throughout the civilized 
world. The movement, now commonly known as woman 
suffrage, has brought about the great politico-social question 
whether the elective franchise should be granted to woman 
equally with man. The subject, related as it is to the home, 
the law, the government, industry, and the general welfare 
iof mankind, is of greater importance, it would seem, than 
it is generally understood to be. 

Woman suffrage is gradually spreading all over the world. 
In some dozen countries, provinces, or States full suffrage 
obtains. Eleven countries, provinces, or States have granted 
municipal suffrage. Woman suffrage is in practice in 
some form in Australia, New Zealand, Norway, Finland, Ice- 
land, Isle of Man, Pitcairn Island, Bosnia, England and 
Wales, Ireland, Scotland, Sweden, Denmark, Canada, 
France, Belgium, Bussia, India, Austria, and China. 

In the United States full suffrage to woman has been 
in force in Wyoming forty-two years, in Colorado eighteen 
years, in Utah fifteen years, in Idaho fifteen years. It was 
adopted in the State of Washington in 1910 and in Cali- 
fornia in 1911. Oregon and Nevada are almost within the 
fold; and Wisconsin and Kansas are said to be hanging in 
the balance. It is estimated that now more than one million 
women are eligible to vote their choice of President of the 
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United States in 1912. Municipal suffrage has been prac- 
tised in Kansas twenty-four years, tax suffrage in Montana 
twenty-four years, in Iowa seventeen years, in Louisiana 
thirteen years, in New York ten years, in Kansas eight 
years, in Michigan three years. School suffrage prevails 
in about twenty-nine States. 

None of the foreign countries where women are now tak- 
ing an active part in government can serve as more than a 
criterion in a careful consideration of this subject from the 
view-point of an American. Nearly all of these countries 
are monarchies or dependencies of royalty practising under 
one or the other of the two usual forms of government. Our 
Government corresponds to neither of these forms, but is 
rather an admixture of them. The nation is not merely a 
league, but is itself a commonwealth as well as a union of 
commonwealths, for it commands directly the obedience of 
every citizen and acts immediately upon him through its 
courts and its executive officers. The States, too, possess 
authority not delegated by the central government, but older 
than the nation itself — a power exclusively their own over 
their every citizen. This system is founded upon a con- 
stitution unique in its plan and dissimilar in its workings to 
that of any other in the world, a system which has worked 
marvelously well for a heterogeneous race, but probably 
would not work at all in the countries referred to. Certain 
peculiar provisions in the United States Constitution will 
cause the extension of suffrage to have a different effect 
in the United States than it will have in countries where the 
central government is not so directly connected with the 
people. 

Before proceeding to observe the result of woman suf- 
frage where it has been tried in the United States, and to 
consider the effect such an important change may have 
upon our Government, let us examine some complications 
which arise as a result of misconception of the meaning and 
intended use of certain words and phrases found in the 
Constitution of the United States — i e., from the words 
" persons " and " citizens " and the phrase " privileges 
and immunities " as they are contained in the second sec- 
tion of Article IV. and the first section of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

Claims for suffrage as a right based upon the United 
States Constitution and its amendments are wholly un- 
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founded and ought never to be regarded when attempting 
to view the subject in its true light. 

Our Supreme Courts have clearly and definitely settled 
that neither the Constitution of the United States nor any 
amendment thereto has prescribed or attempted to confer 
the right of suffrage upon any one primarily, but that it is 
and always has been left to' the States to determine what 
classes of the people shall exercise the right to vote. 

As early as 1825 the United States Circuit Court of 
Pennsylvania was called upon to decide what were the 
privileges and immunities of a citizen of a State. The 
right of a State to disqualify a voter was squarely before 
the Supreme Court of Maryland in 1865. Seven years later 
the United States Supreme Court was called upon to con- 
sider the privileges and immunities of a citizen of the 
United States. In 1874 a test case was made in the United 
States Supreme Court to decide whether a woman had the 
right to vote. In 1884 the United States Supreme Court 
passed upon the power of the Federal government to pro- 
tect a voter against State discrimination. 

These decisions of our courts have determined that 
the right to vote is not included primarily in the privi- 
leges and immunities of State citizenship, but may be when 
a citizen is within the requirements and qualifications which 
the State itself has determined ; that the right to vote is not 
among the privileges and immunities of Federal citizen- 
ship; that a State may disqualify a voter if there is no dis- 
crimination within a class; that when a voter is qualified 
the Federal government will protect him in the exercise of 
his right. 

But many intelligent people, among them prominent law- 
yers and statesmen, believed Section 1 of the Fourteenth 
Amendment did entitle women to vote, and recently a young 
lawyer offered services to the suffragists to prove that under 
the United States Constitution women have a right to vote. 

Perhaps it will be helpful if we consider somewhat in detail 
the words " person " and " citizen " and the phrase " privi- 
leges and immunities." Some opponents of woman suf- 
frage say that women do not vote because they are only 
members of the social body, not citizens under the Govern- 
ment. This is not the reason women have not been included 
generally among voters. A woman may be a citizen just 
as a man may be. The word " person " is inclusive of 
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women. A nation or State is a political community com- 
posed of people associated together for the promotion of 
their general welfare. It is necessary in such a society to 
give a name to the members, to designate by a title the per- 
son and the relation of the person to the nation. In re- 
publican countries the word " citizen " has been most com- 
monly employed rather than the word " subject," and this 
title was adopted by nearly all of our States upon their 
separation from Great Britain and was used in the Articles 
of Confederation and repeated in the Constitution of the 
United States. This Constitution was ordained and estab- 
lished by " the people of the United States," and conse- 
quently any person who was one of the people of either of 
these States when the Constitution of the United States was 
adopted came within the meaning of the word " citizen " 
as used therein — became ipso facto a citizen, a member of 
the nation created by its adoption. Proof that women were 
included among such citizens may be found in the fact that 
from the inception of legislation upon this subject alien 
women could be made citizens by naturalization. This would 
not be if it were not understood that native women were 
citizens by birth. To admit alien women to citizenship and 
debar native women would be beyond all reason. Sex has 
never been an element of citizenship in our country. We 
use the word " citizen " in its general sense and under- 
stand it to include females as well as males, minors as well 
as adults, those who do not as well as those who do possess 
the privilege of the elective franchise. Hence the Fourteenth 
Amendment was not intended to confer citizenship upon 
women — it was not needed for that purpose; under our 
practice they were citizens a century before its adoption. 

This leads many into difficulty, for, it is urged, if woman 
is a citizen the right to vote is one of the privileges and 
immunities of her citizenship which the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment expressly guarantees and forbids the State to abridge. 
This presents again the inquiry whether suffrage is included 
in the privileges and immunities of citizenship — whether 
all citizens are necessarily voters. What are the privileges 
and immunities of the citizens of the several States has more 
than once, as we have seen, required judicial decision, and 
our United States Supreme Court itself has fully felt the dif- 
ficulty of defining and enumerating all of them. The phrase 
"privileges and immunities," like many of the maxims and 
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phrases found in our State and national instruments, is a 
very old English expression and was used in the Preamble to 
the Massachusetts Body of Liberties, in the Articles of Con 
federation, in the Federal Constitution, and the Civil Rights 
Act. Among the privileges and immunities as commonly 
understood may be reckoned the right to be protected in 
life and liberty, to acquire and hold property, to establish 
family relations, to contract, to choose a lawful occupation, 
to have access to the courts, and equality in the benefits 
and burdens of government. It is safe to infer that Con- 
gress understood the privileges .and immunities of citizens 
in general to be those rights which it was believed freemen 
should possess and enjoy — absolute rights and privileges, 
not privileges derivative and conventional. In a social com- 
pact, such as a body politic, certain members are chosen to 
administer the affairs of the government, are allotted higher 
duties according to their higher capacities ; and certain other 
members of the whole body are chosen to express the will 
of the majority of the people. When the Federal Con- 
stitution was adopted all the States, excepting Rhode Island 
and Connecticut, had constitutions of their own. In none 
of those States were all citizens permitted to vote under 
their constitution. Each State determined for itself who 
should have that power. If it had been intended to make all 
citizens of the United States voters the framers of the 
Federal Constitution who were familiar with the practice 
and impressed with the needs of the people would have 
expressly declared, and not left to implication, so important 
a change in the condition of citizenship as it then actually 
existed. 
Article IV., Section 2, reads : 

" The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privileges and im- 
munities of citizens in the several States." 

In including in the Constitution this provision for privi- 
leges and immunities it was intended, as it had been in the 
Articles of Confederation, to secure intercourse among the 
people of thirteen colonies which were foreign and strange 
to each other and to confer a general citizenship with the 
right to hold property in the several States — to secure the 
citizens of one State from discrimination on the part of a 
stranger State into which they might go. It was not the 
purpose to create any new rights. 
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Article XIV. of the Amendments, Section 1, reads: 

"All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States and of the State 
wherein they reside. No State shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States; 
nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law, nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws." 

This article was one of the three reconstruction amend- 
ments which grew out of the Civil War and was added 
primarily for the negro to secure him in the liberty which 
had been found to be incomplete. The purpose of the first 
clause was to put at rest the question whether colored per- 
sons were to be recognized as citizens, a question which 
had been considered adversely in the very noted case of 
Dred Scott vs. Sanf ord. It created no new rights and added 
nothing to the privileges and immunities existing and prac- 
tised for a century before its adoption. Its purpose is to 
guarantee equality, not to establish identity — it is protective 
rather than investive. 

Neither is the right to vote inherent in citizenship, as is 
persistently-claimed. We have seen that women are citizens, 
but the right to vote is not inherent in any citizenship. " In- 
herent " means permanently united as an element or quality. 
The right of suffrage is not elementary in citizenship, but 
is a strictly civil right which a man may never possess or 
which may become separated from him after it attaches to 
him. The right to vote is not one of the elements that go 
to make up citizenship — is not original or inherent; it is con- 
ventional and derivative. 

When women first made organized demand for the suf- 
frage they entitled it " a right "; and writers and lecturers 
ever since continue to speak of it as if it were primarily a 
right of one kind or another. Sometimes it is claimed the 
elective franchise is based on a right founded upon a con- 
sideration of justice, and sometimes it is claimed on the 
ground that unenfranchised women are deprived of natural, 
inalienable, and indefeasible rights. There are many species 
of rights, among which may be mentioned moral, legal, civil, 
those that are natural and absolute, those that are organic 
and fundamental, and those that are established by custom. 
These take the form of passive and active rights. In social 
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and political affairs that is right which is consonant to the 
laws and customs of the country. Let us see what are nat- 
ural, inalienable, and indefeasible rights. Alice Stone Black- 
well, writing in Objections Answered, says: "It is hard 
to define just what a ' natural right 'is." " Natural " 
means that which is fixed by nature and pertains to the 
constitution of mankind, that which is intrinsic or native 
rather than acquired or assumed. Natural rights are such 
as are inherent in birth. Can we say that a man is born 
with the right to vote? If so, can we deprive a minor of 
the right and has not a baby the right? Ida Husted Harper 
has devoted several pages to reprints of expressions of our 
early statesmen, and arguments to show that these high 
minds all designated the suffrage as an inalienable right. 
But they made no such mistake; they were speaking in 
each instance of the right of representation, not the right to 
cast a ballot. The word " inalienable " means something 
that is incapable of being transferred to another — that is 
inalienable which one cannot give away or dispose of even 
if one wishes to; that is indefeasible which one cannot be 
deprived of without one's consent. These words inalienable 
and indefeasible properly refer to things already acquired 
or possessed. If the right to vote is not a natural right 
it is not an inalienable right. The greater part of our 
rights are absolute rights ; rights not determined by society 
nor derived from constitutions, but rights much older which 
were originally protected by the common law. The personal 
rights commonly enumerated as natural to man and inalien- 
able are " life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness." The 
right to vote is not one of these ; it is not a right founded 
upon either natural or positive law nor upon any considera- 
tion of custom ; it is not such as belongs of right to all citizens 
and which has at all times been enjoyed by the citizens 
of all free governments. If the right of suffrage were a 
natural right it would pertain to every man and woman 
without regard to sex, age, education, residence, or nat- 
uralization, and no sovereignty could dictate, limit, or re- 
strict it. It is manifest that this is not so. The right to 
vote is a privilege conferred, a privilege rather than a 
prerogative — always a special, exceptional, and artificial 
right. Whenever any person of a class brings himself within 
certain requirements he becomes clothed in the right. The 
right to vote is no more than one of the integral parts of 
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the order or system which experience has shown to he neces- 
sary to the successful conduct of the business — the govern- 
ment — of the great illimitable society of mankind. It is a 
right in possession, never otherwise. 

Fallacious reasoning, on the one hand, and carping argu- 
ment or sentiment without reason on the other, only serve 
as a hindrance to a clear understanding of woman suffrage. 
Nor can the subject be successfully discussed in rigmarole. 

With this in mind, let us consider woman suffrage as 
we find it in our own country; its result, the effect which 
universal adoption of it in the United States may have, the 
expediency "or necessity for such a change. 

To ascertain first hand what has been the result of full 
suffrage to woman the writer addressed inquiry two years 
ago to certain prominent sources in the four of our States 
in which this so-called revolution has been long tried, sources 
selected without antecedent knowledge of the parties or their 
politics. The result was a strong indorsement of the prac- 
tice. About the same time Julia Ward Howe circulated let- 
ters among the clergymen and editors of newspapers in the 
same States. The replies of the Episcopal clergy were favor- 
able, more than two to one; those of the Baptist ministers 
seven to one, of the Congregational ministers nearly eight 
to one, and of the Presbyterians more than eleven to one. 
The editors, in the ratio of more than eight to one, gave 
favorable reports. 

Space will not here permit of the many assurances that 
can be offered of the complete success of female suffrage 
where it has been tried in its fullest, but in the light of ex- 
perience it would seem unnecessary. The weight of evidence 
is supplied by the whole people there — they have not with- 
drawn the suffrage. They not only adhere to and retain 
it, but they enlarge its scope. As against this preponderance 
of evidence the pro and con deductions of individual mem- 
bers are of little value. The cause is to be tried on its 
merits. The writer feels no hesitation in declaring that its 
favor far outweighs its faults and that it can be worked 
successfully in our country. 

Proceeding on the hypothesis that woman suffrage can 
work successfully in the United States, let us consider the 
different species of the elective franchise with reference to 
the effect the change may have if it becomes universal. The 
most common form, school suffrage, carries with it no privi- 
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lege outside of the domain of education. Beyond this it 
has no immediate effect. The tax suffrage entitles women 
not merely to a voice, but to participation by electoral power 
in the laying of taxes and the direction of the expenditure. 
This is an important privilege, but does not have direct 
effect outside of its own sphere. The full suffrage carries 
the right to vote for all elective officers, national, State, and 
municipal. Under our Federal Constitution this must in- 
clude the right in a woman to be the head of the nation, to 
hold the highest office within the gift of the people upon 
the same terms as a man may. The right to participate 
in the ballot for State officers makes the woman voter eligible 
to be the Governor. And the municipal suffrage entitles the 
enfranchised woman to fill the most important elective of- 
fice in the city or town. For Americans would deem it the 
height of illogical reasoning to grant municipal suffrage 
to women and not allow a woman to be Mayor — to give 
women the right to vote at State elections, and consequently 
the right to vote for members of Congress, yet withhold from 
them the right to sit in either the State Legislature or in 
Congress — to give them a vote in the election of the Presi- 
dent and yet disqualify a woman from the Presidency of 
the United States. 

The effect of school suffrage is beneficial. Good results of 
it are acknowledged by opponents of the cause. No ill re- 
sults may be expected from the tax suffrage. The woman 
property-owner, like the man, wishes for well-made, well- 
lighted, clean highways, adequate sewers, good water, ef- 
ficient police and fire service, and all improvements which 
tend to enhance property. Women can lend assistance in 
matters of taxation which would probably be of benefit to 
all. They have more time to examine into a proposed 
measure, to investigate circumstances, and disseminate in- 
formation tending to arrest attention and lead to wise de- 
termination of the question by both men and women. The 
universal adoption of the full suffrage will be far-reaching 
in its effect. It will, substantially, admit women to hold any 
elective office from the Surrogate to the President. It may 
subject women to jury service. And it will greatly increase 
the electorate. Doubtless no cause for alarm will ever arise 
from any of these conditions. If a woman is ever President 
of the United States it will be because some ten million 
men and women know of special ability possessed by the 
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incumbent. Our Constitution will not permit her to pass in 
by hereditary right; and unless the people want her to be 
their leader she never can be. As she may be perfectly 
competent to act as President, in the same measure will she 
be fit to fill any other elective office. Some inconveniences 
may arise from the existence of women jurors. Space will 
not permit full consideration of this condition. A panel 
of women jurors would be undesirable; a mixed jury may 
be quite an improvement. Such a change will probably 
never double the electorate, as some predict. Enlarging it 
will necessitate readjustment of precinct, ward, and State 
divisions and other changes, at much cost; but the additional 
expense will be met many fold by the saving of waste and 
misappropriation which will result if we produce an intelli- 
gent electorate. While it would be best if the electorate 
could be restricted to men and women on an educational 
basis or in some way limited within intelligence, this is quite 
impracticable and we must accept the alternative of an in- 
crease in size to obtain quality. 

If government by a mixed electorate can work in our 
country, what reasons can be urged for a change that will 
affect and probably alter materially " the famous instrument 
of 1789 which summed up so much of what is best in the 
laws and customs of an ancient monarchy," as Mr. James 
Bryce said ; under which the minds and temper of the Ameri- 
can people have been formed, and the test of which has 
supplied to them stability and permanence of political ar- 
rangement ; the noble charter of fundamental law, still rigid 
in the letter, but docile in the spirit, against which the people 
lean more and more as time moves and which many are 
more than ever reluctant to alter — what reasons can be 
urged for the change? It seems that something more than 
the restless impatience of a class or the clamor of a tempo- 
rary majority cries out for a change — that it is now expedi- 
ent and necessary that the suffrage should be extended to 
include woman to an active part in the affairs of our Gov- 
ernment. 

One of the potent factors in a change which seems pre- 
destined is the great growth in the industrial development 
of the world. The irresistible pressure of economic evolu- 
tion, the marvelous development of industrial vigor, have 
brought to modern life a complexity far beyond the capacity 
of individual man. Little by little in the process many 
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of the increasing details in the work of life have shifted 
from the man to the woman, gradually changing her voca- 
tion, until these details have become so numerous and the 
whole so huge that both man and woman are crying out 
for the great hand of government to take up their burdens. 
The change from the one-time Jack - of - all - trades to 
the present-day special-part operative was made step by 
step. The advent of the machine hastened the movement 
and opened up and settled a new world. By the change 
woman has been thrust into industry. No longer is the 
woman of the home engaged in soap and candle making, in 
spinning, weaving, sewing, baking, and brewing. All these 
occupations have yielded to industrial advancement; they 
have gone from the home to the factory and women perforce 
have followed. More than this, innumerable occupations 
unknown to the Colonial dame, many, in fact, lately born, 
now engage women in employment. Our industrial develop- 
ment has transplaced a large proportion of women from the 
hearthstone into the market-place, until to-day not alone one, 
but many members go to and fro from the menage to labor. 
So the duties of women, as well as those of men, have passed 
out of the rudimentary, from the simplex to the complex, 
until woman has by force become a factor in the evolution 
of mechanical and commercial industry. She has entered 
the professions — the ministry, medicine, and the law — and 
has won distinguishment in the sciences and the arts. 

The indications are that there are few kinds of work from 
which the female sex is absolutely debarred either by nature 
or law or custom. There are about 5,000,000 female bread- 
winners in the United States above the age of sixteen years. 
Of the 303 occupations classified in the Twelfth Census 
women are represented in all but nine. It is surprising to 
note that they are found among pilots, baggagemen, brake- 
men, conductors, engineers, firemen, switchmen, yard-men, 
flag-men, ship carpenters, roofers, blacksmiths, machinists, 
boiler-makers, charcoal, coke and lime burners, slaters, and 
well-borers. This is a wonderful transmutation over which 
neither man nor woman has control. 

In this evolution the ballot, which came as an absolute 
necessity to the husbandman, remained an absolute need of 
the labor man; indeed, he has been forced to the forum by 
the cruelties which have characterized industrial progress. 
If the ballot is a necessity for the protection and the best 
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interests of the working-man — and who will attempt to con- 
fute that it is? — can any logical reason be offered for the 
prediction that the working-woman will escape the same 
necessity? On the contrary, her need will be twofold. Men 
in labor ranks have evinced jealous apprehension of women 
competitors. If the male representatives of unionized labor 
are to have a part in framing the laws pertaining to labor, 
it is obvious that they will not extend the power of their 
vote to protect the enemy in their camp, the co-laborer whom 
they do not want and with whom they are not yet in sym- 
pathy and agreement. Self-interest and self-preservation 
will prevail over gallantry. Hence the twofold need of the 
woman at work — to be armed with the electoral power as a 
fortification against capital force and as an independent 
protection of her special interests. "Women working under 
the same general economic conditions with men should have 
the same legal, civic, and moral resources. Having been 
moved into the field by the natural evolution, justice will 
award to woman a free competition in business, free enter- 
prise in labor, and equal opportunity in industry. 

In the first fifty years of the nineteenth century the popu- 
lation of the United States increased about 18,000,000, in the 
next thirty years about 27,000,000, and in the last thirty years 
43,000,000. 

This extraordinary growth and development has carried 
with it necessary complications which have resulted in the 
general complexity of modern life, one part of which is 
unprecedented expansion of government. 

The times demand the strong arm of government — the 
cry is for paternal government. Our people lean more and 
more upon government, and not alone upon their State gov- 
ernment but upon the great national body, upon which they 
increasingly depend to solve the great problems of the day. 
Even the vast increase in the business of Statehood is mod- 
erate, almost meager, compared with the enormous growth 
of Federal power — the growing tendency to centralization in 
our national government. This great ruler is now inter- 
esting itself in the eradication of disease and pests, in com- 
munication, conservation, manufacture, agriculture, and com- 
merce ; it interests itself in babies, in its people of all ages ; 
it tells them how they shall live, what they may do, where 
they may work, how they may conduct business, how best 
to be educated; and it turns its searchlight into the dark 
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recesses of corporate and monopolistic corruption, and npon 
every evil which may threaten harm to its wards. 

As the government comes closer to the individual, the 
vote becomes a greater factor and the responsibility on the 
elector increases. Thus multiple complications and the ex- 
pansion of government have attached to a man 's vote mani- 
fold and complex importance which now requires a change 
in the manner of expressing public opinion. 

Although ours is considered to be government by public 
opinion, it may be said that we seldom ascertain what is 
the truly public opinion. Under the present conditions, it 
seems to be inexpressible and therefore indeterminable. Our 
political system has become so cumbersome, our balloting 
so numerous and intricate, that the voter is overwhelmed. 
The present long-ballot system, the need for the perplexing 
ready-made ticket, frequent elections, manifold elective of- 
fices,innumerable commissions and boards,have thrown upon 
the voter more duty than his time will permit of perform- 
ing intelligently. Finally a large percentage of the citizens 
ignore politics altogether, cultivate a dull sense of respon- 
sibility, and sink into individual insignificance, leaving poli- 
tics and the administration of government to the political 
specialist, the demagogue, the machine boss,' and the clique. 
This will be seen later when we speak of the " stay-away 
vote." 

In New York City nearly five hundred State, city, and 
county offices are to be filled every four years by popular 
vote. In Chicago the number is greater, and in Philadelphia 
still greater. Even in a small city in Massachusetts the 
voter is confronted with a ballot-sheet 15 x 16 inches con- 
taining some thirteen groups of offices, for which fifty-four 
men are named, from which eighteen are to be chosen. In 
addition, he may be asked to decide the question, " Shall 
an Act passed by the General Court in the year 1910, entitled 
' An Act relative to the school committee of the city of . . . ' 
be accepted?" How many citizens will know anything about 
these fifty-four men; and how many, confronted in the 
privacy of their booth with unintelligible inquiries, will 
know the purport of the Act upon which they are to decide? 
How is the voter competent to say whether his Yes or No 
will be best for the interest of himself and his fellow-citizens 
if he does not know the Act? The ballot for an English 
municipal election is no larger than half the size of our 
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ordinary envelope. Usually it contains the names of two 
candidates for one office, member of council for the ward. 

It requires no ingenuity to cast the ballot, as some infer, 
but it may not be incorrect to say it requires a genius to 
cast an intelligent vote, and will until we learn to simplify 
our methods. 

Notwithstanding that men have made great sacrifices for 
the free ballot and that some would still fight in an attempt 
to prevent its free bestowal, men are singularly deficient 
and negligent, in the performance of the duty which the 
ballot casts upon them. So prevalent is this that some 
theorists propose that the privilege of the elective franchise 
shall carry with it a penal condition to compel its use. 

This leads us to consider " the stay-away vote," a promi- 
nent feature in the absent public opinion. At the last na- 
tional election 10,000,000 males of voting age took no part 
in the election of President. About 150,000 registered voters 
of Massachusetts cast no ballot for President. There are 
about 75,000 male legal voters in Massachusetts who do 
not register to vote. In a population of 670,585 there are 
only 110,677 male registered voters in Boston, Massachu- 
setts. The city collector recently petitioned the Boston 
City Council to cancel $1,674,880 poll taxes, to collect which 
much effort and money had been expended. Out of about 
11,000 assessed polls in Newton, Massachusetts, about 3,000 
vote at a city election. Here is a striking example of the 
indifference of the citizens, in which regard Massachusetts is 
one of the most delinquent States in the Union. 

Not only is the voting power — the very foundation of our 
democratic government — weakened by the citizens ' atrophied 
disuse of it, but it is still further weakened by another ele- 
ment, the ignorant vote. 

The revised statutes of the United States require that 
an alien to be naturalized must speak the English language, 
must have resided in the United States five years and have 
made application two years prior to being admitted to 
citizenship. But the privilege of naturalization and the 
right to vote are derived from distinct and different sources. 
The former is exclusively the gift of the Union, the latter 
exclusively the gift of the State. Hence the State govern- 
ment may permit persons to vote long before the national 
Government deems them qualified to be its citizens. In the 
exercise of their power to regulate the elective franchise, 
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eleven of our States permit aliens to vote, before they are 
naturalized, equally with native-born or naturalized citizens. 
In four of the States aliens who have declared their intention 
to become United States citizens may vote six months after 
landing; and there seems to be no definite requirement as to 
reading or writing. 

About 2,000 aliens arrive in America each day. About 
10,000,000 of the increase in population of the past ten years 
are foreigners and 7,000,000 native. Of the 25,000,000 males 
of voting age in the United States about 3,000,000 are il- 
literate. 

Now the foreigner's vote is undesirable only in so far 
as it is an ignorant vote. If it is an intelligent vote it is 
valuable. But the immigrant usually is uneducated, un- 
familiar with the foreign language, wholly unacquainted with 
the new form of government, and not in the slightest con- 
versant with nor able to understand the needs of the country 
and what will best conserve the interests of the greatest 
number. They must needs fall an easy prey to the dema- 
gogue and the political hector. This is disastrous — it adds 
a force to corrupt politics which the limited intelligent vote 
exercised by the native may be insufficient to control or 
overthrow. Furthermore, our Constitution is so constructed 
that the ignorant State voter participates in the election 
of the head of the nation. Each vote of this class corralled 
by the political agent of the octopus employer to be used 
for the election of a silver-standard ruler, or for any de- 
structive folly, counts equally against the vote of the intel- 
ligent citizen who knows such a choice would be ruinous. 

Too much stress cannot be placed upon the importance of 
intelligence in the electorate to offset the twofold evil of 
the indifference of native citizens and the injection of igno- 
rant voters. It would be well if the elective franchise could 
be regulated by civil examination, but it would seem that 
this is wholly impracticable. As important as it is that 
educated and virtuous citizenship should be set against 
sordid, venal, and malevolent politics, it is more important 
that intelligent, independent thought and expression be off- 
set against the illiterate and dependent ignorance of a large 
class of voters both native and foreign. 

In conclusion let us observe what is taking place and why 
the question of woman suffrage is compelling such general 
attention. 

tol. cxcv. — no. 679 52 
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The very numerous grants of the school suffrage indicate 
that the people have come quite generally to deem it meet 
and advisable that women shall take an active part in the 
educational branch of government. 

The inclusion of women in a vote upon a question of taxa- 
tion is an admission of them to participation in one of the 
basal and essential branches of all government; therefore, 
this latest form of suffrage is a further recognition that 
women under our present altered and advanced conditions 
are a component part of the political society. 

The example given us by four of the States of our coun- 
try furnishes clear proof that where suffrage has been ex- 
tended to include women so that they can take an active 
part in the complete system of government — in other words, 
where woman suffrage has been tried in its fullest, the ma- 
jority of the people consider it a success and an improve- 
ment. The irrefragable proof that this is the majority opin- 
ion is found in the fact that no attempt is made in any of 
these States to withdraw the franchise from women and 
adopt the usual method of government. 

Further evidence is offered by the acts of the people of 
a fifth and a sixth -State, neighborhood States so situated 
as likely to be conversant with the practice in their sister 
States, in the adoption of an amendment to their constitu- 
tion admitting women to active participation in the gov- 
ernment. 

How illogical, then, in the face of present conditions, is 
the argument that women are not competent to express an 
opinion in the affairs of government by a vote. To say 
they are not competent and yet admit them to take part 
and advise in matters of education, the motive power of our 
present intellectual development and expansion, the very 
solar light which reflects the intimate relation between in- 
telligence and democracy. To say they are not competent 
and yet admit them to participation in the great subject of 
taxation, one of the main arteries of the body politic, a 
serious subject in every government. To deem them incom- 
petent in the face of the determined success they have made 
of their' work where their co-operation in all affairs of the 
government has been long tried and tested. 

But some people fear that to admit women to the full 
elective franchise will upset the social and political poise 
and revolutionize our government. 
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No system of government as it stands is quite the master- 
piece of human wisdom. Time was. when men considered 
that the best form of government was a wise and benevolent 
despotism. Since, however, people have grown to a capacity 
for self - government experience has shown that the most 
complete popular government is the best — that form of 
government in which the citizens have, in addition to their 
passive rights, active right of participation in the govern- 
ment. We wish to practise the true democracy. We be- 
lieve in individualism, in the spirit of triumphant democracy. 
But if in our practice we place improper restraints or limita- 
tions in the way of any class of members, we are looking at 
our system through the mirage of a false democracy. The 
existence in a country of an elemental class ruled without 
voice may be a weak spot in the body politic. Government 
is instituted for the common good. The value of a con- 
stitution may be measured by its fitness to the needs of the 
people at any given time. If an institution, custom, or 
practice falls behind progress, the system affected may be 
come a purely arbitrary and artificial form. Do you know 
that with ns misgovernment is continuous and universal, that 
maladministration prevails? Millions upon millions of dol- 
lars are wasted and misapplied annually in cities, States, 
and nation. Yet we practise under one of the best forms of 
government. 

Now it is probable that nothing will mitigate the vigor 
of growing government. We are in the midst of a condition, 
not a theory. Amelioration from some source is necessary. 
The American man appears to be too much engrossed in the 
intricate affairs of the modern life to be able to attentively 
and carefully look after the kaleidoscopic duties now com- 
prised in the political labyrinth. At any rate, he is neg- 
lecting to do so. The voters constitute the broad base of the 
structure of government. The structure has grown in its 
highest parts, it requires a larger pedestal. It is to be re- 
gretted that the needed strength cannot be supplied in 
quality without increasing quantity. If it cannot there ap- 
pears to be nothing to do bnt to broaden the base. It would 
seem that the time had come when woman must take her 
place by the side of man and participate in his labor in 
government as she has in his labor in the home and in in- 
dustry 

Fbancts H. Blackwell. 



